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New  conservation  programs  increase 
total  protected  land  in  province 


Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  last 
month  announced  several  conserva- 
tion programs  that  will  increase  the 
protected  land  in  Alberta  to  more 
than  8.6  million  ha  (21  million  acres) 
-  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the 
province's  total  area. 

The  announcements  were  made 
during  a  meeting  in  Regina  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada,  chaired 
by  Prince  Phillip  and  attended  by 
federal  ministers  and  provincial 
ministers  from  Western  Canada. 

The  announced  projects  in- 
cluded: 

•  Designation  of  seven  new 
Natural  Areas  in  Alberta  as  part  of 
the  provincial  observance  of  Wildlife 
'87,  which  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  wildlife  conservation  in 
Canada. 

•  Establishment  of  the  Kennedy 
Coulee  Ecological  Reserve  in  south- 
eastern Alberta. 

•  Development  and  enhancement 
of  wetland  habitat  in  the  Eastern 
Irrigation  District,  with  $1.5  million 
earmarked  for  a  three-year  program. 

•  Agreement  between  the  province 
and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada 
on  a  joint  venture  to  secure  and 
improve  habitat  for  Alberta's  threat- 
ened species. 

•  Approval  of  the  Rocky-North 
Saskatchewan  Integrated  Resource 
Plan,  which  will  create  a  906-km2 
(350-sq.  mi.)  critical  wildlife  zone  to 
protect  fish  and  wildlife. 

•  Continuation  of  the  Buck  for 
Wildlife  program,  with  $3.4  million  to 
be  spent  on  190  conservation  projects 
during  the  year. 


Prince  Phillip,  Sparrow 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Sparrow  said 
the  Wildlife  '87  Centenary  "has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  opportunity  to  not 
only  recognize  what  has  been  done 
thus  far  in  conservation  efforts  but  to 
plan  ahead  for  what  must  yet  be  done 
to  preserve  our  precious  natural  heri- 
tage for  future  generations." 

He  noted  that  Alberta  was  the 
first  province  to  support  the  designa- 
tion of  1987  as  Wildlife  '87. 

In  recognition  of  the  important 
role  played  by  Prince  Phillip  in  en- 
couraging and  supporting  conserva- 
tion activities  throughout  the  world, 
Mr.  Sparrow  presented  him  with  an 
alabaster  carving  of  Alberta's  provin- 
cial bird,  the  Great  Horned  Owl. 


Editor's  Note: 

This  issue  of  the  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife  Newsletter  is  devoted  to 
stories  on  the  conservation  programs 
announced  by  Hon.  Don  Sparrow  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  Canada  in  Regina. 
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Seven  more  sites 
designated  as 
natural  areas 

Establishment  of  the  province's 
100th  natural  area  -  the  Milk  River 
Natural  Area  -  was  announced  in 
June  by  Hon.  Don  Sparrow.  Minister 
of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 

The  Minister  also  announced  the 
designation  of  six  other  sites  as 
natural  areas:  Beaverhill,  Antler 
Lake  Island,  Innisfail,  Wildcat  Island. 
Bilby  and  Halfmoon  Lake. 

Designation  of  the  seven  natural 
areas  is  part  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's recognition  of  Wildlife  '87.  the 
country-wide  centennial  celebration 
of  wildlife  conservation  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Sparrow  said  the  government, 
which  proposes  creating  an  additional 
1 00  natural  areas  over  the  next  three 
years,  is  commited  to  ensuring  that 
Alberta's  rich  natural  heritage  is 
protected  for  all  to  enjoy. 

The  Milk  River  site,  covering  54.3 
km2  (21  sq.  mi.)  on  the  U.S.  border 
1 10  km  south  of  Medicine  Hat.  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  diverse,  undis- 
turbed and  remote  landscapes  in  the 
grassland  region  of  Canada.  Its  most 
dominant  and  spectacular  feature  is 
the  Milk  River  Canyon,  produced  by 
the  erosive  force  of  glacial  meltwaters 
at  the  close  of  the  last  Ice  Age.  In 
places  the  canyon  is  1  500  metres 
wide  and  1 50  metres  deep  -  the 
deepest  canyon  in  the  Canadian 
grasslands. 

The  Milk  River  cuts  a  deep, 
winding  path  through  the  natural 
area,  where  lush  cottonwood  stands 
and  a  variety  of  shrublands  can  be 
found,  as  well  as  barren  salt  blowouts 
and  badland  slopes.  This  varied 
landscapes  contains  an  amazing 
range  of  wildlife  and  habitats,  includ- 
ing rare  and  threatened  species  of 
both  plants  and  animals. 

"Establishing  the  Milk  River 
Natural  Area,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow,  "is  a 
significant  step  in  ensuring  the  survi- 
val of  these  species  through  protect- 
ing their  habitat." 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  six  other  newly-designated 
natural  areas: 

Beaverhill  Natural  Area  -  This 
608-ha  (1  500-acre)  site  55  km  east 
of  Edmonton  includes  a  portion  of  the 
islands  and  shoreline  of  Beaverhill 
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Seven  new  sites,  continued 

Lake,  which  is  an  internationally 
significant  staging,  production  and 
migratory  area  for  waterfowl  and 
shore  birds.  The  number  of  ducks, 
geese  and  swans  staging  for  a  fall 
migration  can  be  in  the  hundred 
thousands.  Other  birds  using  the 
lake  and  its  islands  are  great  blue 
heron,  black  crowned  night  heron, 
white  pelican  and  double-crested 
cormorant.  Beaverhill  Lake  is  one  of 
20  key  provincial  wetlands  named 
under  the  "Wetlands  for  Tomorrow" 
Program.  In  June  it  was  officially 
designated  a  Ramsar  site  under  the 
Ramsar  convention,  recognizing  the 
International  nature  of  the  waterfowl 
resource.  The  Convention,  originally 
ratified  by  18  nations,  is  named  after 
the  Iranian  city  in  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. Beaverhill  Natural  Area  will  be 
managed  by  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
Members  of  the  Beaverhill  Bird 
Observatory  are  volunteer  stewards 
for  the  site. 

Antler  Lake  Island  Natural  Area  - 
One  of  the  smallest  natural  areas  in 
the  province  (.65  ha  or  1.6  acres), 
Antler  Lake  Island  provides  excellent 
habitat  for  abundant  and  diverse 
populations  of  birds,  from  songbirds 
to  waterfowl.  The  lake  has  been  rated 
as  locally  critical  for  waterbirds  and, 
as  there  are  several  subdivisions  on 
the  lakeshore,  protection  of  the  island 
became  increasingly  important.  Local 
residents  approached  the  provincial 
government  in  1986  and  asked  for 
protection  of  the  island,  which  is 
located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
lake. 

Innisfail  Natural  Area  -  This  site, 
covering  65.6  ha  (160  acres)  10  km 
east  of  the  town  of  Innisfail  in  the 
County  of  Red  Deer,  was  purchased 
by  the  province  in  1973  for  wildlife 
habitat  purposes,  to  balance  the  high 
agricultural  land  use  in  the  area.  The 
few  remaining  patches  of  native 
vegetation  serve  a  vital  role  in  assur- 
ing a  protected  zone  for  wildlife. 


Scorpion:  natural  area  resident 


Members  of  a  group  called  Red  Deer 
River  Naturalists  are  volunteer 
stewards  for  the  site. 

Wildcat  Island  Natural  Area  - 
Waterfowl  find  this  natural  area  in 
the  Bow  River  5  km  west  of  Cochrane 
an  excellent  nesting  site.  Although 
only  3.2  ha  (8  acres),  Wildcat  Island 
is  also  a  popular  stopover  for  canoe- 
ists, picnickers  and  other  recreation- 


The  provincial  government 
intends  to  establish  Kennedy  Coulee, 
110  km  south  of  Medicine  Hat,  as 
Alberta's  eighth  ecological  reserve. 

Adjacent  to  the  Milk  River  Natur- 
al Area,  Kennedy  Coulee  encompass- 
es about  10  km2  (4  sq.  mi.)  of  upland 
seasonal  wetlands  and  creeks  habi- 
tats. A  number  of  uncommon  or  rare 
plants  and  animals  are  found  in  the 
area,  including  the  butte  marigold, 
sea  blite,  rabbit  bush,  short-horned 
lizard,  western  silvery  minnow  and 
Weidemeyer's  admiral  butterfly. 

Alberta's  Ecological  Reserves 
Program  is  part  of  a  larger  interna- 
tional program  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
servation of  natural  ecosystems.  It  is 
administered  by  Alberta  Recreation 
and  Parks,  with  onsite  management 
carried  out  by  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife. 

Announcement  of  the  govern- 
ment's intention  -  made  jointly  by 
Hon.  Norm  Weiss,  Minister  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks,  and  Hon.  Don  Spar- 
row, Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and 


ists,  and  anglers  find  it  a  choice  spot 
for  fishing  in  the  world-class  trout 
river. 

Bilby  Natural  Area  -  From  open 
meadows  to  mature  white  spruce 
forests,  the  Bilby  Natural  Area  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  habitats  for  numer- 
ous wildlife  species,  including  an 
abundant  and  diverse  bird  popula- 
tion. Bilby  is  located  in  the  County  of 
Lac  Ste.  Anne,  just  east  of  Onoway. 
Kilini  Creek,  which  flows  through  the 
western  portion  of  the  area  before 
draining  into  Devil's  Lake  (Matchayan 
Lake)  less  than  a  kilometre  north, 
adds  greatly  to  the  habitat  diversity 
and  scenic  qualities  of  the  120-ha 
(296-acre)  site.  The  Onoway  Fish  and 
Game  Association  has  volunteered  to 
provide  stewards  for  the  area. 

Halfmoon  Lake  Natural  Area  - 
This  natural  area,  covering  330  ha 
(816  acres)  of  land  on  the  south  side 
of  Halfmoon  Lake,  straddles  the 
boundaries  of  the  County  of  Thorhild 
and  the  Municipal  District  of  West- 
lock,  about  20  km  southeast  of 
Thorhild.  It  provides  diverse  and 
relatively  undisturbed  habitat  for  a 
variety  of  wildlife  species  and  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  wildlife 
viewing,  nature  hikes  and  equestrian 
trail  riding. 


Wildlife  -  was  the  result  of  public 
input.  It  followed  a  recommendation 
made  to  the  ministers  by  the  Milk 
River  Task  Group  in  conjuntion  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Wilder- 
ness Areas  and  Ecological  Reserves. 

Mr.  Weiss  said  creation  of  ecologi- 
cal reserves  "underscores  the  con- 
tinuing policy  commitment  of  the 
Alberta  government  to  conservation 
by  preserving  unique  habitats  and 
species  such  as  those  found  in  the 
Kennedy  Coulee." 

Mr.  Sparrow  added,  The  estab- 
lishment of  Kennedy  Coulee  as  an 
ecological  reserve  ensures  that  this 
representative  area  of  Alberta's  mixed 
grassland  natural  region  will  be 
preserved  and  protected  for  educa- 
tion, research  and  enjoyment  for 
years  to  come." 

Under  the  Wilderness  Areas,  Eco- 
logical Reserves  and  Natural  Areas 
Act,  the  intent  to  establish  an  ecologi- 
cal reserve  must  be  announced  at 
least  60. days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  action. 


Rare  plants  and  animals  are  found 
in  Kennedy  Ecological  Reserve 


Canal  agreement 
means  improved 
south  habitat 
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Eastern  Irrigation  District 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  of 
Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife 
has  signed  a  co-operative  Buck  for 
Wildlife  agreement  with  the  Eastern 
Irrigation  District  to  secure  and 
improve  habitat  in  conjunction  with 
irrigation  canal  rehabilitation  efforts 
in  the  Brooks  area. 

Under  the  three-year  agreement, 
which  involves  a  commitment  of  up  to 
$1.5  million  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Trust  Fund,  the  E.I.D.  will 
work  with  the  division  in  planning 
and  establishing  wildlife  habitat, 
drawing  on  the  District's  design  engi- 
neering, construction  and  adminis- 
trative capabilities. 

Money  for  the  trust  fund  comes 
primarily  from  a  special  licence  levy 
paid  annually  by  hunters  and  fisher- 
men in  Alberta.  Additional  money,  as 
well  as  material,  is  donated  by  asso- 
ciations, individuals  and  companies. 

The  E.I.D.,  which  extends  64  km 
west  of  Brooks,  48  km  east  and  as  far 
north  as  the  Red  Deer  River,  covers 
about  102,500  ha  (250,000  acres)  of 
irrigated  prairie  plus  vast  tracts  of 
non-farmable  land,  including  coulees 
and  ravines. 

Constructed  in  the  early  decades 
of  this  century  to  provide  water  in  an 
extremely  dry  region  of  the  province, 
the  canal  system  is  continuously 
being  rehabilitated.  But  when  canal 
leakage  is  repaired,  it  drys  up  marshy 


areas  which  have  served  as  habitat 
for  ducks,  pheasants  and  other  wild- 
life. Under  the  co-operative  agree- 
ment, new  habitat  will  be  created  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  will  be  permitted  to 
use  additional  areas  near  the  canals. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  will 
explore  the  same  co-operative  ap- 
proach with  other  irrigation  districts 
and  agencies  in  the  future. 

Prairies  are  focus 
of  3-year  pact 

With  a  commitment  of  $300,000 
each,  the  Alberta  government  and  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  three-year 
joint  venture,  "Prairies  for  Tomorrow," 
to  secure  and  enhance  critical  prairie 
habitat  in  Alberta. 

Funds  will  be  allocated  on  an 
individual  project  basis  and  the  ven- 
ture will  emphasize  use  of  current 
provincial  programs  such  as  Buck  for 
Wildlife,  Integrated  Resource  Plan- 
ning, the  Natural  Areas  Program  and 
the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan. 

The  agreement  is  seen  as  another 
important  step  in  the  government's 
commitment  to  ensuring  the  preser- 
vation of  wildlife  in  Alberta.  Through 
this  initiative,  the  government  will 
develop  management  plans  for  all 
endangered  species,  provide  protec- 
tion for  most  critical  sites  for  these 
species  and  prepare  a  strategy  for 
retaining  key  wild  grassland  and 
parkland  habitats. 

At  present  the  Prairie  Region, 
including  native  grassland  and  aspen 
parkland,  constitutes  the  most 
endangered  wildlife  habitat  in  Can- 
ada. Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  number  of  endangered  wildlife 
species  using  the  habitat,  including 
the  peregrine  falcon,  whooping  crane, 
wood  bison  and  swift  fox.  Other 
species  are  classed  as  threatened  or 
vulnerable:  burrowing  owl,  ferrugi- 
nous hawk,  woodland  caribou,  piping 
plover,  mountain  plover,  trumpeter 
swan  and  white  pelican.  The  goal  of 
the  joint  venture  is  to  secure  by 
1990  key  sites  and  habitats  for  the 
province's  threatened  wildlife.  Habitat 
enhancement  could  include  install- 
ing artificial  burrows  for  the  swift  fox 
and  burrowing  owls,  upgrading 
islands  to  improve  white  pelican  pro- 
duction and  providing  nesting 
structures  for  such  species  as  the  fer- 
ruginous hawk. 


Natural  areas 
play  major  role 

The  rapidly  accelerating  pace  of 
development  makes  it  imperative  to 
protect  and  preserve  public  lands 
with  scenic  value,  recreation  value, 
unique  characteristics  or  diverse 
biophysical  habitat.  For  some  sites, 
natural  areas  can  provide  the  re- 
quired protection  and  thus  ensure 
the  continued  availability  of  these 
sites  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Albertans. 

What  are  natural  areas? 

Natural  areas  are  protected 
public  lands  set  aside  primarily  to 
maintain  their  natural  features. 
Management  of  these  areas  empha- 
sizes public  appreciation,  education, 
research  and/or  recreation  when  this 
is  compatible  with  the  main  objective. 
Natural  areas  are  divided  into  three 
categories:  education,  recreation  and 
conservation,  but  in  many  cases  a 
site  may  fit  into  more  than  one  of 
these. 

How  are  natural  areas  selected? 

Sites  are  selected  using  these 
criteria:  special  biophysical  features 
and  diversity,  public  interest,  mini- 
mal existing  disturbances  and  dispo- 
sitions, accessibility,  proximity  to 
user  groups,  user  requirements,  and 
local  availability  of  other  sites.  Be- 
cause management  goals  vary  with 
different  natural  areas,  there  are 
special  exceptions.  For  example,  for  a 
conservation  natural  area  protecting 
a  unique  geological  feature  or  rare 
plant,  neither  accessibility  nor  prox- 
imity to  user  groups  would  be  factors 
in  selection. 

Where  are  natural  areas? 

Natural  areas  are  located 
throughout  Alberta,  but  recreation 
and  education  natural  areas  are 
presently  concentrated  within  the 
settled  portions  of  the  province.  Most 
are  within  80  km  of  Edmonton,  Red 
Deer  or  Calgary. 

Who  uses  natural  areas? 

Natural  areas  are  selected 
primarily  for  local  use,  but  also  for 
scientific  research  and  for  meeting 
Alberta's  conservation  objectives  with 
regards  to  protection  of  representative 
habitats  and  rare  of  special  biophysi- 
cal resources.  The  uses  allowed  on 
each  natural  area  vary  and  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  to  ensure  the  long-term  protec- 
tion of  the  site.  In  general,  casual  re- 
Continued  on  next  page 


Natural  areas,  continued 

creationists  such  as  cross-country 
skiers,  snowshoers,  hikers,  hunters, 
fishermen,  berry  pickers,  bird  watch- 
ers, photographers,  horseback  riders 
and  nature  observers  are  encouraged 
to  use  natural  areas  -  with  care. 
School  and  organized  groups  using 
natural  areas  for  outdoor  education, 
recreation  or  training  exercises  are 
also  welcome.  Several  Interested 
public  groups  have  already  incorpo- 
rated as  societies  to  acquire  a  recrea- 
tional lease  or  licence-of-occupation 
for  the  specific  use  of  a  designated 
natural  area. 

For  more  information  on  natural 
areas,  please  write  or  telephone: 

Natural  Areas  Program 

Alberta  Forestry,  Lands 

and  Wildlife 

4th  Floor,  9915  -  108  Street 
Edmonton,  T5K  2C9 
Telephone:  427-5209 

'87  is  busy  year 
for  habitat  work 
across  province 

Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wild- 
life will  spend  $3.4  million  this  year 
on  190  Buck  for  Wildlife  projects. 

Projects  to  be  completed  in  1987 
include  fertilizing  and  seeding  of 
grassland,  installing  artificial  nest 
sites  and  fencing  sites  along  stream 
banks  and  around  woodlots. 

The  Buck  for  Wildlife  program 
was  introduced  in  1973  to  retain, 
improve  and  develop  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  throughout  the  province. 
Hunters  and  fishermen  contribute 
annually  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Trust  Fund  -  Buck  for  Wildlife 
program  through  a  special  levy  on 
licences.  Other  contributions,  both 
money  and  material,  are  made  by 
landowners,  organizations  and 
businesses. 

Among  the  projects  planned  for 
this  year: 

-  fencing  a  470-ha  (1  160-acre) 
upland  habitat  in  the  Central  Region, 
$9,000. 

-  fencing  a  woodland  area  for  deer 
and  grouse  in  the  Beaverhill  district, 
$2,100. 

-  setting  up  330  nest  boxes  in  the 
Lethbridge  area,  with  the  work  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Mountain  Bluebird 
Trail  Conservation  Group,  $6,500. 

-  establishing  six  islands  in  the 


Berry  Creek  Reservoir  in  the  Central 
Region.  $6,200. 

In  announcing  plans  for  the  year, 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  said: 
'We  are  very  pleased  with  the  record 
number  of  habitat  development 
efforts  funded  by  the  program." 

Recovery  plan 
urged  to  save 
southern  plants 

Four  plant  species  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Alberta  should  be 
considered  endangered,  says  a  report 
on  a  study  of  rare  plants  in  the  area, 
and  four  additional  species  should  be 
treated  as  threatened. 

According  to  the  "Pilot  Rare  Plant 
Monitoring  Program  in  the  Oldman 
Regional  Plan  Area  in  Southwestern 
Alberta,"  the  four  endangered  plants 
are  the  blue  flag  iris  (Iris  missourien- 
sis),  mountain  lady's  slipper  (Cypripe- 
dium  montanum),  yellow  paintbrush 
(Castilleja  cusickii)  and  wild  onion 
(Allium  geyeri).  The  report  recom- 
mends that  recovery  and  monitoring 
plans  be  prepared  for  the  first  three. 

Species  considers  threatened  are 
Nebraska  sedge  (Carex  nebrasken- 
sis),  sand  goosefoot  (Chenopodium 
subglabrum),  low  milk- vetch  (Astra- 
galus lotiflorus)  and  clammyweed 
(Polanisia  dodecandra).  Further 
research  is  needed,  says  the  report,  to 
obtain  more  information  about  the 
threat  to  other  species. 

Major  threats  to  plants  include 
conversion  of  native  habitat  to  non- 
native  pasture  or  cropland,  crowding 
by  non-native  species  and  heavy 
grazing  in  certain  areas.  Forestry 
operations  and  the  picking  of  flowers 
are  seen  as  the  greatest  potential 
threats  in  other  areas. 

The  pilot  study,  started  in  1986, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  It 
was  funded  by  the  Natural  Areas 
Programs,  Alberta  Forest  Service,  and 
World  Wildlife  Fund  Canada's  Wild 
West  project.  The  study  covered  fewer 
than  30  of  the  more  than  360  rare 
plant  species  in  Alberta.  As  part  of 
the  follow-up  to  the  study,  the  Alberta 
Forestry  Service  is  now  training  field 
staff  on  how  to  identify  rare  plant 
species  for  long-term  monitoring. 
Later  this  summer  it  will  publish  the 
first  bulletin  on  the  management  and 
monitoring  of  the  threatened  moun- 
tain lady's  slipper. 


Fires  clear  way 
for  new  growth 

Six  prescribed  burns,  covering 
426  ha  (1  053  acres),  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Alberta  Forest 
Service  so  far  this  year  to  improve 
wildlife  habitat. 

The  burns  removed  mature  trees 
and  tall  shrubs,  preparing  the  way  for 
a  new  growth  of  grass  and  young 
poplar  and  willows.  Moose,  deer,  elk 
and  grizzly  bears  are  primary  users  of 
the  various  habitats. 

Chases'  Flat,  about  65  km  north 
of  Hinton,  was  scene  of  the  largest 
burn,  152  ha  (375  acres),  while  140 
ha  (348  acres)  were  burned  at  East 
Peace,  just  east  of  Dixonville  on  the 
banks  of  the  Peace  River.  The  other 
sites  were:  East  Frenchman  Lake,  50 
km  southeast  of  Lac  La  Biche,  60  ha 
(148  acres);  Kvass  Flats,  10  km 
southeast  of  Grande  Cache,  40  ha  (99 
acres):  Seven  Miles  Flats,  25  km 
southeast  of  Rocky  Mountain  House, 
24  ha  (59  acres);  and  Nose  Mountain 
Ridge,  80  km  southwest  of  Grande 
Prairie,  10  ha  (25  acres). 

Four  additional  burns,  covering 
425  ha  (1  050  acres),  have  been  ap- 
proved and  seven  others,  involving  a 
total  area  of  645  ha  (1  593  acres), 
have  been  proposed.  Prescribed 
burns  last  year  covered  a  total  of  560 
ha  (1  383  acres). 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
on  the  contents  of  this  newsletter 
or  any  other  information  on  the 
policies  or  programs  for  forestry, 
lands  and  wildlife  in  Alberta,  please 
write  or  telephone  the  Communica- 
tions Branch,  at  the  address  below. 

This  newsletter  is  published  ten  times 
a  year  by  the  Department  of  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife,  Government 
of  Alberta. 

Deputy  Minister:  F.W.  McDougall 

Editor:  Hugh  Calder, 
Communications  Branch 

Comments,  questions  and  sugges- 
tions are  always  welcome.  Please 
contact  the  Editor,  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife  Newsletter, 
910,  9942  -  108  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  2J5 


